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should precede the correct principle; the principle being
correlated to the definition, if not actually deduced from it.
Quite possibly, then, we are in the preliminary stages of a
settlement as to the basic principle of taxation. That all
principles and rules of taxation have not equal weight, we
are all agreed, and further, that there is some real order of
precedence. What is that order and, above all, what prin-
ciple should stand dominatingly first in that order, we are
not agreed. There are about half a dozen differing expres-
sions of belief as to what should constitute the first principle
of taxation ; and that is a state of affairs that leaves us free
to conduct a fresh inquiry.
Here is a rough classification :

1.  Equity (Prof. Chapman, Dr. Armitage-Smith).

ia. Equity, translated to mean Progressive or Graduated
Taxation (Seligman, Cohn ; and a long list of writers,
reaching back through Montesquieu to Pollux, as
we have seen).

ib. Equity, translated to mean Proportional Taxation
(Colson, Stourm, Leroy-Boileau, Walker, Boucard
et Jeze; together with the bulk of the classical
economists of the early nineteenth century).

2.  Economy (Henry George, Hobson, Schaffle (not very

definitely), Wicksteed, and perhaps Wagner).
1-2. Equity and  Economy as a double First  Principle

(Prof. Caiman),
2#. Minimum Sacrifice (Prof. Edgeworth, Prof. Carver).

3.  Certainty   (Prof. Hadley).

4.  Productivity (Prof. Bastable).

5.  Uniformity and Generality (Nitti, Conrad).

On a show of hands, it seems as if Equity would have it;
and a second vote, as between Progression and Proportiona-
lism, would as certainly go in favour of Progression as a
century ago it would have gone for Proportionalism. Yet,
while we were content to accept the goal marked out
by the observable trend in definitions, we do not propose
to accept as a finding, that Equity, translated into a
progressive scale, should stand as the first principle of
taxation. This is not to reject Progression, That, as